“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”=— Carruozer. 
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Song. 
Hark, how sweet the thrushes sing! 
Hark, how clear the robins call! 
Chorus of the happy spring, 
Summer's madrigal ! 


Flood the world with joy and cheer, 
O ye birds, and pour your song 
Till the farthest distance hear 
Notes so glad and strong! 


Storm the earth with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers, that blaze in light! 

Crowd about June’s shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright. 


. Shout, ye waters, to the sun! 
Back are winter’s fetters hurled; 
Summer's glory is begun; 
Beauty holds the world! 
. — Celia Thazter. 


The Elephant. 

A splendid race, second only to man in intelli- 
gence, and capable of some of the noblest senti- 
ments, are slaughtered for the beauty of their 
ivory teeth. Such a frame as that of the elephant, 
so majestic and finely-constructed by his Maker 
and ours. made to writhe every fibre of it in death, 
and left to decay, just for his tooth: it seems as if 
there must be some mistake about it. And whole 
tribes of large and small creatures destroyed by 
the ruthless hunter, and their forsaken young left 
to perish, in order that gentle Christian women 
may have their soft furs to wear to church to wor- 
ship the God who made them and us, and watches 
over them with the same careful providence, giv- 
ing them homes, and nurture, and young, and 
social affections. I will not call it criminal, for it 
isnot so meant. But | trust it is not quite absurd 
faintly to hope, that the various inhabitants of the 
hospitable earth may one day be so thoughtful for 
one another, and come into such friendly relations 
with each other, as not to feel it necessary or pleas- 
ant to rob, torment and kill one another so savage- 
ly for finery, or even for luxury or comfort.—Rev. 
Dr. Putnam. 


Rev. Dr. James Walker on Cruelty to Animals and 
Sportsmen, 

Cruelty to animals is essentially the same feel- 
ing with cruelty to a fellow creature, and in some 
respects it is more unbecoming. Man is a god to 
the interior races. To abuse the power which 
this gives us over the helpless beings that Provi- 
dence has placed at our mercy, is as mean as it is 
inhuman. If we would listen to the pleadings of 


what is noble and generous in our natures, it would 
be as impossible for us needlessly to harm an un- 
offending animal, as it would be to strike an infant 
or an idiot. Shame on the craven who quails before 
his equals, and then goes away and wreaks his 
unmanly resentments on a creature which he 
knows can neither retaliate nor speak ! 

Besides, we may suppose that there are orders 


of beings above us, as well as below us. Lcok, | 


then, at our treatment of the lower animals, and 
then ask yourselves what should we think, if a 
superior order of beings should mete out to us 
the same measure? Whatif in mere wantonness, 
or to pamper unnatural tastes, they should subject 
us to every imaginable hardship and wrong? 
What if they should make a show, a public recre- 
ation, of our foolish contests and dying agonies? 
Nay more; what if it should come to this, that in 
their language a man-killer should be called a 
sportsman by way of distinction ? 


Wild Life. 

From a new book published by Roberts Brothers, 
called “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” we 
give a few extracts. 

The writer is supposed to be a son of Mr. Jesse, 
the naturalist, and the book is of the small class, 
to which belongs White’s Selborne. 

The county is in the South of England. It is 
a book of thoughtful observations upon all! that 
meets the eye in an out-door life; and especially 
of the habits of birds and animals. 

Tt is for the summer time, and for the older chil- 
dren of the family, and their elders. 


THZ JOY OF LIFE. 

The joy in life of these animals—indeed, of 
almost all animals and birds in treedom—is very 
reat. You may see it in every motien: in the 
issom bound of the hare, the playlul leap of the 
rabbit, the eg 3 that the lark and the finch must 
sing: the solt, loving coo of the dove in the haw- 
thorn; the blackbird ruffling out his feathers on a 
rail. The sense of living—the consciousness of 
seeing and feeling—is manifestly intense in them 
all, and is in itself an exquisite pleasure. Their 
appetites seem ever fresh: they rush to the ban- 
quet spread by Mother Earth with a gusto that 


_Lucullus never knew in the midst of his artistic 


gluttony; they drink (rom the stream with dainty 
sips as though it were richest wine. Watch the 


birds in the spring; the pairs dance from i 
to bough, and know not how to express their wild 
happiness. The hare rejoices in the swiltness of 
his limbs: his nostrils sniff the air, his strong 
sinews spurn the earth; like an arrow from a bow 
he shoots up the steep hill that we must clamber 
slowly, halting halt-way to breathe. On out- 
spread wings the swallow floats above, then 
slants downwards with a rapid swoop, and with 
the impetus of the motion rises easily. — p. 10. 
SONG OF THE STARLING. 

A starling is on the chimney-top; yonder on 
the ash tree are four or five o! his acquaintance. 
Suddenly he begins to pour forth a flood of elo- 
quence—‘acing them as he speaks: Will they 
come with him down to the field where the cows 
are grazing? There will be sure to be plenty of 
insects settling on the grass round the cows, and 
every now and then they tear up the herbage by 
the roots and expose creeping things. “Come,” 
you may here him say, modulating his tones to 
persuasion, “come quickly; you see it is a tresh 
piece of grass into which the cows have been 
turned only a few hours since; it was too long for 
us before, but where they have eaten we can get 
at the ground comfortably. The water-wagtail is 
there already; he always accompanies the herd, 
and will have the pick and choice of every thing. 
Or what do you say to the meadow by the brook ? 
The mowers have begun, and the swathe has 
fallen before their scythes; there are acres of 
ground there which we could not touch for weeks ; 
now it is open, :nd the place is teeming with good 
food. The finches are there as busy as may be 
between the swathes—chiffinch and greenfinch, 
hedge-sparrow, thrushes, and blackbirds too. Are 
you afraid? Why, no one shoots in the middle of 
xu summer’s day. Still irresolute? (with an angry 
shrillness). Will you or will you not? (a sharp 
short whistle of interrogation). You are simply 
idiots (finishing with a scream of abuse). Im 
off.” — pp. 133 34. 

JACKDAWS AND INSTINCT. 

When nesting time is over, jackdaws seem to 
leave the church and roost with the rooks; they 
use the tower much as the rooks do their heredi- 
tary group of trees at a distance from the wood 
they sleep in at other seasons. How came the 


jackdaw to make its nest on church towers in the 


first place? The bird has become so assoviated 
with churches that it is difficult to separate the 
two; yet it is certain that the bird preceded the 
building. Archeologists tell us that stone build- 
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ings of any elevation, whether for religious pur- 
poses or defence, were not erected till a compara- 
tively late date in this island. Now, the \v huts 
of primeval peoples would hardly attract ick- 
daw. Itis the argument of those who bh: in 
immutable and intallible instinct that th ts 
of birds, &c., are unchangeable: the bee bui v 
a cell to-day exactly as it built one centuries be 
our era. Have we not here, however, a modilic 
tion of habit? 

The jackdaw could not have originally built in 
tall stone buildings. Localizing the question to 
this country, may we not almost fix the date when 
the jackdaw began to use the church, or the bat- 


i- 


tlements of the tower, by marking the time of 


their first erection? The jackdaw was clever 
enough, and had reason sufficient to enable him 
to see how these high, isolated positions suited his 
peculiar habits; and I am bold enough to think 


that if the bee could be shown a better mode of 


building her comb, she would in time come to 
use it. — pp. 71-72. 
THE CUCKOO. 

I doubt the cuckoo’s alleged total indifference 
to her young. They certainly linger in the neigh- 
borhood of the nests which they have selected 
to deposit their eggs in. On one occasion a 
cuckoo used a wagtail’s nest in a different part 
of the garden here—in some ivy that had grown 
round the decaying stump of an old fir tree. 
This bird was watched, but not interfered with; 
she came repeatedly, and was seen on the nest, 
and the egg observed. Afterwards a cuckoo sang 
continuously day after day on an ash tree close to 
the garden. — pp. 139-40. 


Reindeer. 


It is upon the reindeer that the Laplander is de- 
pendent for every other comfort in lite. The rein- 
deer is his estate, his home, his cow, his com- 
panion, and his friend. He has twenty-two differ- 
ent names for him. His coat, trousers, and shoes 
are made of reindeer’s skins, stitched with thread 
manufactured from the nerves and sinews of the 
reindeer. Reindeer milk is the most important 
item in his diet. Out of reindeer horns are made 
almost all the utensils used in his domestic econ- 
omy, and it is the reindeer that carries his bag- 
gage and drags his sledge. ‘The Laplanders count 
distances by the number of horizons they have 
traversed; and if a reindeer changes the horizon 
three times during the twenty-four hours, it is 
thought a good day’s work. Every Laplander, 
however poor, has his dozen or two dozen deer; 
and the flock of a Lapp Croesus amounts some- 
times to two thousand head. As soon as a young 
lady is born, after having been duly rolled in the 
snow, she is dowered by her father with a certain 
number of deer, which are immediately branded 
with her initials, and thenceforth kept apart as her 
especial property.— High Latitudes, by Lord Duff- 
erin, p. 260. 


Only a Seed.’’ 
“Only a seed; but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 
And, taking root, grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 
“Only a flower; but it chanced that day, 
That a burdened heart passed by that way ; 
And the message, that, through the flower was sent, 
Brought the weary soul a sweet content. 

“ For it spake of the lilies so wondrously clad, 
And the heart that was tired grew strangely glad, 
At the thought of a tender care over all, 

That noted even a sparrow’s fall. 


“Only a thought; but the work it wrought, 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught, 
For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit—a hundred fold. 
“Only a word; but ’twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord above; 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a new-born soul entered in by the door.” 


Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. | 


p Intelligence of a Horse. 
Mr. Editor: 


A littleincident in your March number, of the sa- 


gacity of a horse, which was suffering from thirst, | 


reminds me of a similar case that came under my 
own personal observation. I was the happy and 
fortunate owner of a rarely intelligent and very 
fleet Mexican pony, who came into my possession 
almost directly from his native plains, and | had 
owned him nearly a year. When | went to the 
country for the summer, my horse preceded me, 
and on my arrival, greeted me with every evi- 
dence of joy and satisfaction, though I had not 
seen him for five months, the greater part of the 
time having been seriously ill. We were at a 
farmhouse, where both “ Sultan’? and myself could 
have unlimited range. Sultan was turned out 
through the day in a large paddock adjoining the 
door-yard, and communicating therewith by a 
small gate. 

Every morning Sultan was led around to the 
well, which was about ten feet from the kitchen 
piazza, and there took his morning draught from 
a tub devoted to his especial use, the same occur- 
ring again at night. At such times I usually went 
out to give him his bit of sugar and caress and 
pet him a little, and he would refuse to obey the 
halter until I came out and spoke to him. Occa- 
sionally he would become thirsty at mid-day, 
when he would deliberately untfasten the gate, 
come to the well for his drink, and return aé once 
to his paddock, expecting no sugar. 

I was one day aroused by loud screams from the 
kitchen, accompanied by heavy stamping of feet 
and a sound of scuffling, apparently, with loud 
calls in a terrified voice tor * Mrs. Graham, Mrs. 
Graham.” Alarmed for my children, I made all 
possible haste to the scene, but was met in the 
hall by my little girls, wild with excitement, ex- 
claiming, “Mamma, Mamma, Sultan is in the 
kitchen, and Mrs. can’t drive him out.” 

I found Sultan really inside the kitchen, neigh- 
ing in a positively ludicrous manner, evidently hay- 
ing something to say, but quite amazed at the 
commotion he had aroused, and not at all under- 
standing the “ broomstick parade.” He gave a 
whinny of delight when he saw me, and at once 
put his nose in my hand. “Go out, Sultan, don’t 
you know you do not belong in the kitchen!” at 
which he backed out to the piazza, waited to see 
if I was following, went down the steps (there 
were five), then turned again to see if I was still 
there, went to the well and took hold of the well- 
rope with his teeth, and then went around and 
stood patiently by his tub while the frightened 
servant drew water to appease his thirst. 

After the affair was over, and Sultan had re- 
turned to his grazing, I remembered having heard 
the gate bang quite a little while before he made 
his unexpected “ entrée’ into the cook’s domains. 
Tired of waiting for some one to attend upon his 
wants, he evidently thought best to arouse some 
one to action. 

He was a very wise fellow, and soon found he 
could open the orchard gate as well as the other, 
and would very quietly steal in there when there 
was no one in the kitchen who could see him. 
He would very soon be discovered by the chil- 
dren, however, who would come to me with the 
tale of his misdemeanors; for he would not come 
out for them. I would open the gate wide, say 
“ Sultan, come out of the orchard, I am sorry you 
are a thief!” when he would at once leave the 
orchard, but not through the gate; he would leap 
the fence, though he was never known to do that 
going in. I would talk to him about his moral 
turpitude, tell him “he should have no sugar at 
night,” and he would keep out a day or two, or till 
he found no one would see him going in, when 
temptation would be too strong for his principles, 
and we would find him on forbidden ground 
again. We could not fasten the gate except by 
nailing it as securely as any part of the fence, in 
such a manner that he could not open it. I could 
almost fill a volume with instances of Sultan’s re- 
markable intelligence. 
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One of your correspondents speaks of herself as 
an “Animal tamer,” because she can handle wild 
and “ vicious ” (1 use her word) animals without 
injury. I have experienced the same myself; 
often on going into stores where dogs and cats 
are kept, and going up to them to stroke them, I 
have been warned of my danger by “ Madam, that 
dog [or that cat] will bite, it does not allow 
strangers to handle it!” I have never, however, 
been molested by any such animals; I think they 
have a fine instinct, like the keen perceptions of 
childhood, which enables them to detect a friend 
at once. Cats, especially, have a fine discrimina- 
tion not generally accorded to them by those who 
do not know their habits, and have not studied 
their intelligence. 

A LOVER OF ALL ANIMALS. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
Remarkable Canine Attachment. 


About six months since, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitten- 
hall, of Perkiomen, Chester County, Pa., presented 
me with a beautiful pair of shepherd pups. They 
were then but four weeks old, and had never been 
separated. Proverbial as is the affection and 
sagacity of this well-known breed of dogs, I have 
never witnessed any equal illustration, nor do I 
presume that others have, than that evinced by 
the numerous daily evidences of their almost hu- 
man expressions of wants, affections and desires. 
Their play was more like that of vivacious chil- 
dren, and their shrewdness and instinct were almost 
incredible. But a few days since my brother pre- 
sented one to a friend, and the other seemed im- 
mediately to realize that he was to be left alone. 
He became overwhelmingly grief-stricken, and 
was found but a few hours later broken-hearted 
and dead. 

ReEEs YOuNG, General Wayne P. O., Pa. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Capital Punishment by Sparrows. 


A curious instance of justice among the spar- 
rows occurred in Utica, N. Y., during the past 
summer. One morning a group of gentlemen, 
standing on the steps of the Court House, noticed 
an unusual commotion among the sparrows in 
the cornice above them. After much wrangling 
and noisy strife, one of the birds was pushed off 
the projecting crevice and hung suspended by a 
string about his neck, till death ensued, A few 
days later another victim was found hanging in 
the same manner, but the mimic court had been 
convened at too early an hour for human specta- 
tors to witness the trial. A gentleman from 
Utica saw a similar instance in Norwich, N. Y., 
quite recently, but not, as in the former case, 
under the eaves of justice. Whether the feathered 
judges had learned wisdom, eavesdropping at the 
open windows of the court room, or had brought 
with them, from their native soil, their stern ideas 
of the majesty of the law, we are not prepared to 
say ; but it is evident they were in favor of capi- 
tal punishment. 

While they are a great annoyance in building 
in cornices, with unsightly litter and ceaseless 
chatter, the charge that they are driving away the 
native birds, is not true of this vicinity. Careful 
observers say that the number and variety of 
native birds were never greater than during the 
present year. That they can be brave as well as 
just, was proved a few weeks since, in the experi- 
ence of a gentleman who was walking on a coun- 
try road a few miles out of Utica. A flock of 
sparrows attacked him with such violence that he 
fell, confused and blinded ; and, rising, was forced 
to cover his face with his coat and fly, leaving 
them masters of the field. It is surmised that he 
might have unwittingly intruded on an indigna- 
tion meeting; and that, mistaking him for some 
journalist who had cast aspersions on their names, 
they proceeded to take summary vengeance. R. 


Tue less a man thinks or knows about his vir- 
tues, the better we like him.—Zmerson. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Report of Mr. Zadok Street, as Agent of the National 
H A ta, 


Boston, April 29, 1879. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Executive Committce 
of the American Humane Association. 

I compliance with your request, I have exam- 
ined the various stock yards in Ohio and Indiana, 
and make this my first report. I find the stock 
yards on the railroad lines have been seldom used 
of late years, and are now in poor condition, ex- 
cepting or > at Galion and one at Crestline, Ohio. 
I am infor..wed that about five per cent. of the num- 
ber of cars that pass the places named are unloaded 
for rest. There the animals can have good feed and 
water, and they do, when ordered by the shippers. 

The feed yards in Chicago are extensive. The 
pens for hogs and sheep are covered; but for 
cattle they are not. ‘They are all kept clean, and in 
good order, and animals have plenty of good feed 
and water, when their owners so direct. An ex- 
ception must be made as to the water given the 
hogs, which is not clean. The cattle when un- 
loaded are put in pens and are not permitted to 
have water for two to three hours afterwards, 
for fear of injury to them in their heated condi- 
tion. Many of them are sold soon after arrival, 
before they have had time tor rest; are then re- 
loaded into other cars, and run to Pittsburgh or 
Buffalo in from forty-four to fifty-two hours. At 
Pittsburgh, or Buffalo, they are generally unloaded, 
but they often receive the same treatment as to 
rest, feed and water, as at Chicago. In some in- 
stances the cattle are run through from Chicago 
to New York without rest, feed or water; the con- 
finement in the cars being from three to four days 
and nights. The feed yards at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
and Albany, N. Y., are kept in good order, and 
have plenty of good feed and water, except again 
the water for hogs, which becomes very filthy 
from the hogs lying in the troughs. 

There are six different railroads entering Chi- 
cago, with their various western connections, which 
extend to the stock raising and feeding lands, from 
which 350,000 cattle, and 2,154,000 hogs have ar- 
rived in Chicago since the first of January last, or 
in less than four months, according to the official 
published reports. 

Day aiter day I was present at the unloading in 
Chicago, and found dead cattle and hogs on every 
train, besides many more that could not stand up. 
The cattle were dragged from the cars by ropes, 
and the hogs with broken backs and limbs, were 
dragged out by their ears and tails, and thrown 
about by the men employed to unload the cars. 
It required ten to twelve trucks and wagons from 
early in the morning until noon each day, to haul 
the dead and crippled animals from the yards. I 
was told the live animals were sold to a class of 
butchers who buy them daily. 

While in conversation with many of the owners 
about the great mortality and its causes, they ad- 
mitted that they had overdriven the animals to 
reach the station where they were first loaded in 
Iowa, Missouri or Kansas, and that in a tired and 
thirsty condition they had forced seventeen to 
twenty head of cattle, weighing from 1,100 to 
1,400 pounds each, into a car 30 feet long and 9 
feet wide. There they became greatly excited, 
and used all their strength to find relief until ex- 
hausted. In this condition they were kept from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours before reaching 
Chicago. ‘Those that lie or fall down are trodden 
upon by their fellows until death relieves many of 
them, and others are so injured that they cannot 
rise on arrival. 

I also found that sixty to eighty good-sized hogs 
were loaded in each deck of the car. They were 
kept in the cars from twenty-four to forty hours, 
and on arrival in Chicago from six to fifteen dead 
ones in a car is not uncommon. I also found in 
some cars loaded with cattle, a number of hogs 
injured by having been trampled upon. 

In other cars, cows and young calves have been 
so overloaded that some were dead, and others 
could not rise to their feet. A large portion of 
the animals sold in the Eastern markets have been 


from eight to ten days in transit, and during that 
time had not the rest, feed and water that health 
requires. 

1 had different interviews with men living in 
the East, who are regular buyers in Chicago, all 
of whom said they found it difficult to select 
cattle that were not internally injured. Externally 
they would appear to be in good health, but when 
slaughtered in the East, the blood, liver and lungs 
showed that they were in a highly inflamed con- 
dition. Their meats did not appear to be unsound, 
except where bruised, and such festered places are 
cut out before leaving the hooks. 

I have found different butchers and dealers in 
cattle who say that if cattle in transit received 
more care, there would be but little, if any, com- 
plaint of the “ pleuro-pneumonia” among the 
cattle, and that the disease, so-called, is not con- 
tagious, the sickness being caused by, and can 
generally be traced to, the cruel treatment the 
cattle have received. 

I am told by the men controlling the feed yards 
that they deprecate the cruelty to the animals as 
much as any member of the Humane Society, 
that they offer good pens where the animals can 
lie down for rest, and where the best of feed and 
water can be had, which I found to be true; but 
they also said the cruelty had continued year after 
year, notwithstanding the owners sustained heavy 
losses by such treatment. 

I also had interviews with a few of the leading 
railroad officials, who said they were acting as 
common carriers only. They furnished the cars 
and delivered them at the desired destination, and 
had no control over the treatment of the cattle, and 
that if they attempted to interfere, the shippers 
would ship by rival lines, without gain to the 
animals. 

All said they are willing to co-operate with and 
aid the Humane Society in preventing the present 
cruelty to animals in transit; but the Humane 
Society must lead the way and control the ship- 
pers and dealers. 

The raisers and feeders in the West are deeply 
interested in the desired change, as the buyers pay 
them lower prices because of this loss while the 
animals are in transit. Of course, too, the millions 
of meat consumers have a vital interest in having 
good, sound, healthy meats for themselves and 
their families. 

In conclusion, I propose to visit the large ship- 
ping places on the Missouri River between Omaha 
and St. Louis; also other shipping points west of 
Chicago, and endeavor to have the animals prop- 
erly cared for before they are loaded in the cars, and 
prevent overloading; and request the railroad 
companies to transport by weight and not by the 
car-load, thereby removing the temptation to ship- 
pers to overload; and, at present, to hold the own- 
ers of the animals responsible for their cruel 
treatment, and to enforce the laws against them. 
When we find the feed-yard men and railroad 
companies re{using to do their duty, it will be time 
to enforce the laws against them also. From the 
far west we should follow the cases of cruelty 
eastward. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ZADOK STREET. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
The Horse’s Petition. 

The Society for the protection of Dumb Ani- 
mals in Florence, Italy, has not only made itself 
the advocate, but also the interpreter of misused 
draught animals, in the peculiar form of a petition 
to masters and owners; the effect of this naive 

etition was increased by exposing it to the pub- 
ic in the form of large handbills, posted on the 
walls. This original petition reads as follows: 
“To the coachmen, truckmen, drivers, masters 
and owners of horses and oxen: 

“ Oh, man, God created me for your good as well 
as for your use, but in so doing he recommended 
me to your charity. All my wishes aim at prov- 
ing my love for and desire to serve you; therefore, 
do not make me unhappy by cruel treatment. I 
have understanding and a good memory. I like 


to be attached to you, and am grateful; but I can- 
not speak Iam often troubled and in fear, be- 
cause I do not know what you wish of me. 
should be glad to understand you, but my head is 
aching from the heavy blows with which you over- 
whelmed me in your anger, and which were aim- 
ed mostly at my sensitive nose; or I am dizzy from 
the hard kicks which your heavy boots inflicted on 
my body. Yes, my whole body is suffering from 
the powerful strokes of your thick whip; mouth 
and teeth are aching from the iron bit that you 
continually pull too hard. The collar, which at 
times presses me like iron about my neck, strangles 
me and takes away my breath. Look at the sore 
places under my neck, open to the bone, and the 
wound near my tail, both covered by insects that 
sting and torment me. I am lame because I have 
been poorly shod— so poorly that a nail entered 
the flesh; therefore, Iam unable to run eight 
hours a day up and down on stone pavements, in 
the burning heat or icy winds. I would willingly 
do it, if I were not weak and sick. When you 
hand me over to the hostler, it often happens 
that he entirely forgets me, in his hurry to get 
through his work, that he may go away. Almost 
overcome by hunger and thirst, tired and over- 
worked, suffering sore pains, I return home, he 
forgets to give me water, and my fodder is poor 
and scant. My bed is the hard, cold, moist earth. 
I am tired to death. I would like to sleep, but 
am in too much pain. 

“ Alas! if you do not love me, as I wish you did, 
consider, at least, that all rich and goa people 
always choose the handsome and well-kept horse 
for their use, whilst they set aside a poor animal, 
like myself, for whom they only feel pity and dis- 
gust. Therefore, the well-cared-for horse is a 
source of profit to his owner. Remember, if in 
time, you are as poor as I am, it is your fault, not 
mine. For this reason trust me as a friend, and 
do not continue to be my tormentor. Take good 
care of me, and you will see that I shall hold out 
much longer and do twice as much work to gain 
money for you in compensation for your kindness. 
If each of us does his duty we shall be contented 
and happy together. 

“ And now let me confide a secret which has been 
whispered in my ear by the best friend we horses 
have. There will soon be a happy time for all 
well treated horses and oxen, also for all good 
and kind drivers and owners; rewards wil.be dis- 
tributed ; let us take the trouble, you and I, to try 
for the first prize. 


(Signed) THE Horse, 

“As the most tortured of animals, together 
with its fellow sufferer, THE Ox.” 
L BU. 
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Arabian Horse-Sense. 


In the estimation of the Arabs a horse is perfect 
in form if he stands square on his forelegs without 
bending one of his knees when he reaches down to 
drink water that is level with the ground under 
him. They also consider the pedigree all-impor- 
tant; and while they maintain that no pure horse 
can come from a race of mixed blood, they affirm 
that a horse of the true stock can always be re- 
stored to the primitive superiority of his race, 
when his deterioration comes from a continued 
course of too much or unsuitable labor, from neg- 
ligence, or, in fact, from any cause other than that 
of the stain of admixture of blood. The Arabs feed 
their horses freely, but usually give them food but 
once a day, and water them on y at night. Mo- 
hammed said: “Every grain of barley given to 
your horses, shall earn you an indulgence in the 
other world.” The speed and endurance of Ara- 
bian steeds are alike remarkable, it being not un- 
common for them to carry their riders with their 
accoutrements over 150 miles of the desert in 
twenty-four hours; and a well-authenticated in- 
stance is given by a French General, of a mare 
belonging to the tribe of Arbaa, which, incredible 
as it may seem, sped along the distance of 240 
miles in twenty-four hours, she having rested but 
little and eaten and drank but once during the en- 
tire journey.— Owaneco. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, June, 1879. 


This June Paper. 

Our readers should learn the substance of Mr. 
Street’s report on the 3d page. We know how 
painful it is to read of crueity anywhere; but, in 
this world, pleasure and duty do not always keep 
company. 

We continue to be under obligations to valued 
contributors, for striking and instructive facts 
of the intelligence and fidelity of animals which 
have come under their own observation. 

Our illustration is by the German painter 
Knaus, and is a familiar scene in kitten and child 
life. 

The selections, as usual, are from many sources. 
The annual revised list of the Society’s Agents 
will be found on the next page. 

Precious Gifts. 

In the early spring, an elderly single lady, of 
small means, in Boston, just before death, desired 
her friends to give our Society forty dollars, as 
evidence of her interest in its work. 

And in May the sum of twenty-five dollars was 
paid the Society from the estate of a small farmer 
of Concord, Mass. He had little to give, and this 
was the only public bequest in his will. He had 
set the example, while he lived, of kindness to all 
dependent creatures. 

Such moderate gifts are not those “ loudest 
lauded,” nor are their givers those who crave 
public notice; yet they are full of divine compas- 
sion, and will touch all generous hearts who hear 
of them. 

In both these instances, the givers were un- 
known to any of our officers. 


The Summer Time 

is again with us. It is the season when the horse 
needs all his friends can do in his behalf, in order 
that his natural nerds may be met, and that he 
may not be overdriven, or overloaded, or cruelly 
harnessed. At places of summer resort, by the 
sea and among the hills, friends may find much 
to du in this direction. 

It is the season, also, to see that the drinking- 
fountains by the road-sides are in good order, and 
that their number is added to. 

It is atime to think of the birds and to save them, 
as far as we can, from being needlessly killed, and 
to protect their nests from boys and others. A 
word on this point by teachers everywhere would 
do a good that cannot be measured. Will teachers 
say that word? 

The summer brings most men into closer rela- 
tions with outward nature, so that they see more, 
and learn more, and may do more for the “ people” 
of the fields and woods, than in any other season. 
May the opportunities be improved! 


Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
one of our excellent Directors, has been called by 
Gov. Talbot to serve as one of the Commissioners 
of Prisous for Massachusetts. The Governor 
would have looked far to have found a lady so well 
fitted for the high and solemn trust. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
We hope to give a picture of this distinguished 
friend of dumb animals in our next paper. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The Monthly meeting of the Directors of the 
Mass. Society P. C. A.. for May, was held on the 
21st, at 96 Tremont Street, at 11 A. M. 

The meeting was organized by electing Mr. 
Geo. Noyes chairman, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. Present: Mrs. Johnson, Miss A. Wiggles- 
worth, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. Roberts, 
Mrs. Paine, and Messrs Geo. Noyes and A. Firth. 

The Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved, and also the cash report 
for April, which was referred to the Finance Com- 
mnittee. 

Two payments on account of the bequest from 
the estate of Dr. Morland, amounting to $825, 
and a legacy of $25, by James W. Parmeter, late 
of Concord, Mass., were reported by the Secretary. 

The Secretary gave an account of the visit here 
of Mr. Zadok Street, and the present work of the 
National Humane Association. Questions, not 
of a public nature, were then considered, and acted 
upon, and the meeting adjourned about 11.45. 

The Report of Mr. Zadok Street 

on cattle transportation in April, 1879, in this 
number. will arrest and reward attention. It is 
painful to find what horrors continue to attend 
upon this business; but the first effectual step to- 
wards their removal is to gét the facts as they now 
exist, and the next to bring them to the notice of 
all humane people. 

The National Association is doing a necessary 
and important duty, in sending so trusty an Agent 
as Mr. Zadok Street to see, to plead, to prosecute 
and report, without regard to State lines, or sec- 
tions of the country. We bespeak for him every- 
where the hearty co-operation of all whom his 
work concerns. The press can help powerfully by 
reprinting the statements of Mr. Street. 

— 
Another Noble Gift. 

Mrs. William Appleton of this city, has just paid 
one thousand dollars to the National Humane As- 
sociation, in aid of its work to lessen the cruelties 
in live-stock transportation. 
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Acknowledgments. 

Many friends have been remembering the So- 
ciety during the past month in the way of their 
yearly contributions. On behalf of our officers, 
we express to them grateful recognitions, 

Of course, like other societies of a few years’ 
standing, it needs recruits. Its old guard can 
always be depended upon; but it should have 
a larger constituency, by means of whom it can 
be more widely felt, and be able to meet all 
its expenses from yearly subscriptions. Will each 
old friend consider this, and get one new name? 
That would do it! 
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Cases Investigated. 

We suppose that all our readers look over the 
interesting items found in each paper under the 
above heading. In the briefest possible compass 
our work in the courts is always there stated. If 
anybody asks what our agents are doing, we say, 
in reply, that, so far as any summary can tell, the 
answer is in “ Cases Investigated,” month after 
month. 


“ He builds too low, who builds 
Bencath the stars.” 
-— Young. 


The Brutes of the Universe Falter and Die. 
When ’twixt the drawn forces of Night and of Morning, 
Strange visions steal down to the slumbers of men, 
From heaven’s bright stronghold once issued a warning, 
Which baffled all scorning, when brought to my ken. 
Methought there descended the Saints and the Sages, 
With grief-stricken aspect and wringing of hands, 
Till Dreamland seemed filled with the anguish of ages, 
The blots of Time’s pages, the woes of all lands. 


And I, who had deemed that their bliss knew no sorrow 

(Half vexed with their advent, half awed with their 
might) — 

Cried, ‘*‘ Come ye from heaven, Earth’s aspect to borrow, 
To mar with weird sorrow the peace of the night?” 

They answered me sternly, “ Thy knowledge is mortal; 
Thou hear’st not as we must, the plaints without tongue; 

The wrongs that come beating the crystalline portal, 
Inflicted by mortal on those who are dumb. 

Ye bleed for the nation, ye give to the altar, 
Ye heal the great sorrows that clamor and ery, 

Yet care not how oft neath the spur and the halter, 
The brutes of the universe falter and die. 

Yet Jesus forgets not that while ye ensnared him, 
And drove him with curses of burden and goad, 

These gentle ones watched where the Magi declared him, 
And often have spared Him the long desert road. 

They crumble to dust; but we, watchers, remaining, 
Attest their endurance through centuries long. 

Oh, fear! lest in future to judgment attaining, 
These lives, uncomplaining, wax awful and strong.” 

—Julia C. Verplanck. 


Character. 

A gentleman in a western city, writes of one of 
his friends as “a quaint old gentleman, of some 
fame for his kind heart, and his chivalry towards 
dumb animals.” How much true honor is behind 
the phrase “ chivalry towards dumb animals!” 

A Menagerie! 

A Colorado paper has been sent us by a friend, 
with an advertisement of a “ Monster European, 
Asiatic, African, American, Arctic and Antarctic 
World’s Menagerie and Great International Cham- 
pion Challenge.” But this was not all. It is 
“the largest and rarest wild beast concentration 
since the Deluge!” “Five hundred RAVENING 
royal monsters. Every Oriental beast by Adam 
named. An Arabian army of Camcls and Drom- 
edaries. A fifty thousand herd of Asiatic and 
African Elephants!” “Huge jungle monarchs 
loose in dazzling dens!” “Antipodal Audubon 
Aviary,” and “annex of prodigious human con- 
tradictions!!” 


Receipts of the Society. 

This is an interesting and suggestive item, 
always found under “ Cases Investigated.” How 
eloquently it tells of the continued thoughtfulness 
and generosity to our Society of the friends of 
many years. 


The Voice of a Lady. 

There are many instances on record, of the elec- 
trical effect which Mrs. Waddington’s voice pro- 
duced, and one is remembered of her suddenly 
speaking to a post-boy, who was beating his horse 
cruelly, in tones which seemed to strike him mo- 
tionless.—Life Baruness Bunsen, p. 66. 

Mrs. W., was the mother of Mrs. Bunsen. Would 


that such tones, in such cases, were oftener heard ! 


or 


“Say not these scenes shall swiftly fade, 
This spring-time soon shall pass away ; 

While yet they were, for me they made 
Bright wreaths against a distant day.” 


—Quoted in Life of Mrs. Bunsen, 
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Westhampton, 
Westminster, 
eston, 
Westport, . 
Weymouth, ° 
North, . 


South, . 


Whately, . 
Wilbraham, 
Williamsburg, 
Williamstown, . 
Wilmington, 
Winchendon, . 


Winchester, 
Windsor, . 
Winthrop, 
Woburn, . 


eee 


Worcester, . 


Worthington 
Wrentham, 


Yarmouth,. . 


George A. Bates, Jr. 
John W. Dodge. 
Cyrus A. Kilburn. 
George Buck. 


M. C. Parkhurst. 

Jairus Mann. 

N. Miller. 
arvey Cary. 

A. L. 

Willard Torry.* 

8. R. Clapp. 

John Blair. 

D. W. Mitchell. 


Edward E. Root. 
James A. Black. 
Luther Clark. 

W. A. Birnie.* 
James E. Russell. 
Allen Webster. 

G. E. 8. Law. 
Charles H. Loring. 
Daniel B. Fenn. 
Richard Plummer, 
Calvin Howland.* 
W. W. Blossom. 
John A. Gould. 
John Goodnow. 
W. W. Russell. 
John H. Forbes.* 
George Hastings, 
Zebedee Small. 
John H, Martin. 


Allen B. Thomas, 
George P. Hawkes, 
Henry E. Preston. 
William Cottle. 
Charles Bradley. 
Fowler T. Moore. 

T. K. Leach. 

Edwin A. Spaulding. 
Miletus Gleason. 
Samuel Dyer. 

Alden M. Butterfield. 
J. W. Wilson. 


C. I. Pike. 


Charles H. Davis,* 
Daniel Cary.* 
Frederick G. Coker. 
Eugene Cady. 
J. B. Hanners. 
8. W. Hartshorn. 
H. P. Sherman. 
Nathaniel A. Moody. 
Alden Jameson.* 
Joseph Harding. 
Wn. Lloyd Chipman. 
Alexander Swift, 
William Combs, 
Joseph Pierce, 
Calvin Delva. 
Henry M. Spear. 
Ezran V. Howard. 
Horace Heard. 
Charles A. Peterson. 
Solomon Shumway. 
Benj. H. Collins. 
J. C. Holston. 
Elbridge Porter, 
A. C. Smith. 
Eli Wheeler. 
Horace W. Bush. 
Moses P. Stanwood. 
Cc. W. Hossington. 
Charles P, Strickland. 
W. Fairbanks.* 
D. P. Brigham. 
George L. Minor. 
Edward Prescott, 
T. C. Davenport. 
James B. Wood. 
Alonzo 8. Fiske, 
Eli P. Lawton.* 
Joshua Binney. 
Noble M 


William E. Bicknell. 
B. Vinson. 

Alvah Raymond, Jr. 
Edwin Thomas, 


Luther B. Bliss. 
Benson Munyan. 
Henry T. Ta mage. 
Charles W. Swain. 
George Sumner Loud. 
John McGrath. 

Z. A. Richardson. 
Albert Ford. 

David P. Matthews. 
John E. Tidd.* 

Eli Cooper. 

James M. Drennan.* 
E. D. McFarland. 

W. Ansel Washburn. 
David D. Powers, 

A. W. Cheever. 
Alonzo Cook. 


R. E. Holmes,* 


| 
’ . . 
} - Elisha Slade 
| 
| | _ 
{ | . ° P. M. Clarke. 
| | 
| 
| i 14s. A. Gleason. 
| - Henry N. Adams. 
| - B.W. Fay. 
| | 
: 
. 
| | 
W. E. Peck. 
| Isaac C. Dunham. 
: Willis Potter, 
. | 
. 
| - John Trefry, | 3 
- 8.C. Speliman. 
| | 
| . . 
| Hatfield, 
| Hee | 
| Hingham, . | | 
| Suuth, . ‘ 
| Hinsdale, . ‘ 
| Holden, Ne 
‘ | Holbrook, . | 
‘ B. V. Bennett.* 
| Rockport, . - Robert Tarr, 
Cohasset, . Pigeon Cove, John F. Swett. 
Rowley, . . Milton Ellsworth. 
Concord, . Royalston, . - Edward A. Carpenter. 
| | Russell, - H. Parks. 
| 
Du 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


Little Gustava. 
Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the caves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bow] she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim : 
“Ha, ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 

With her little pink nose, and she mews, ‘* What’s that ?” 

Gustava feeds her,—she begs for more; 

And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Good-day!” cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet : 
“ Welcome!” cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs. 
But who is this through the doorway comes ? 
Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 
Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags : 

“ Ha, ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


“ You want some breakfast, too?” and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk : 

“Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 
Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow: 

“ Won't you come in, good folk?” she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though “ Pray come in!” cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves and biddy and dog and cat. 
And her mother came to the open house-door : 
- “Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
My merry little Gustava!” 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And oh, her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
— Celia Thazter. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Mouse. 


Once upon a time there lived in a far-off country, 
a most beautiful little lady, whose name was 
Madam Mammalia Rodentia Mouse-Mus. She was 
so small that she could have conveniently lived in 
a shoe if she had chosen to do so, but she did not. 
Her form was delicate and symmetrical, and her 
tiny little hands and feet exquisitely beautiful. In 
her manners she was gracetul and easy, and her 
dress was a model of neatness and taste. She 
always dressed in choice turs. She could afford 
to, as her father, who was immensely wealthy, 
sent her a new set every season. In her disposition 
she was gentle and affectionate, and in her habits 
temperate and industrious. She was of a domestic 
turn of mind, and gave her whole life to her home 
duties. She was the wile of a kind, indulgent 
husband, and the mother of six beautiful children, 
who shared with her the comforts of a home suit- 
able to her size and station in life. 

‘The children were all of the same age, and all 
so much alike, that their parents could not tell 
them apart; but, sad to relate, they were all born 
blind. Her husband was very devoted to her, and 
both to their children, whom they thought the 
most beautiful on earth, although born blind; but 


misfortune happens to the wisest and the best, and 


| 


a sad misfortune happened to Madam Mouse-Mus. 
It was the loss, by death, of her good, kind husband. 
The circumstances were these: There lived in 
that country a race called Carnivora. They were 
treacherous and savage, and withal, they were 
cannibals. One day one of these giants, whose 
name was ‘Thomas Feline, waylaid her husband, 
and having murdered him in cold blood, deliberate- 
ly proceeded to make a breakfast of him. That 
was a terrible affliction for Madam Mouse-Mus, 
and she might have sought relief in death, but for 
the duty she felt she owed her dear little ones in 
their helplessness. Time came and went, and it 
somewhat softened her grief, and as her children 
grew more and more interesting, and absorbed 
more and more of her attention, she gradually be- 
came, in a measure, reconciled to her condition. 
She was much puzzled to know what names to 
give her children; she desired to call them by the 
most beautiiul and endearing names, but could 
think of only one name that seemed to carry with 
it the tender feelings of her soul for them, That 
name was Weickweick. So she resolved to give 
that name to the most beautilul one. When she 
came to examine them to see which was the most 
beautiful, she was so impressed with the beau- 
ty and loveliness of each, that she resolved to 
call them all by the same name. So she named 
them all Weickweick. Whenever she left home 
on business or pleasure, she put them all to bed, 
and bid them remain there until her return. When 
she returned she cried Weickweick,”’ Weick- 
weick,” and each of them, overjoyed, came running 
to her. Her happiness was now almost perfect; 
but she was driven to ecstacies of delight on her 
return one day to find that her father had sent a 
fairy to open all their eyes, and to give to each a 
little set of furs. ‘“ Now,” said she, “ my happiness 
is complete.” It often happens that our saddest 
grief tollows close on our greatest joy. And so it 
happened with Madam Mouse-Mus; she soon lost 
all her little darlings except one. It happened in 
this wise: There was a misunderstanding between 
herself and a farmer, whose name was Bimana. 
He charged her with trespassing on his premises, 
and stealing his grain. In answer to the charge, 
she admitted that she lived in the barn, in a small 
box, and that she had used the grain as her neces- 
sity required; but denied being: either an in- 
truder or a thief. She claimed that her ancestors 
had lived on the premises for several generations, 
and that they had always retained possession, and 
that the property was hers by right of inheritance. 
She admitted that Bimana had put in some labor 
toward raising the grain; but claimed that her 
father furnished the land and the rain, and the 
sunshine, and that she, as one of his children, was 
entitled to a portion of the crop, and that her an- 
cestors had always received their proportion. She 
further insisted that she, with every other creature, 
had the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and thus the continued possession of 
the barn and its com‘orts, was essential to the en- 
joyment of these rights. She accused Bimana of 
being an unscrupulous tyrant, extorting tribute 
from man and beast, and exterminating all who 
could not or would not pay it. She accused him 
further of being totally reckless of the lives of his 
fellow beings; taking the life of birds and beasts, 
in sheer wantonness, and often to his own injury, 
through stupid ignorance. She referred to the fact 
that his chief estate was above the skies, and sug- 
gested that if he gave proper attention to his in- 
terests there, he would not be so unjust and tyran- 
nical in dealing with his fellow creatures here. 
Bimana did not attempt to answer her arguments, 
but flew into a passion and would have murdered 
her on the spot, had she not made good her escape. 
Since then he has been her unrelenting persecutor, 
and she being the weaker party, was compelled to 
avoid personal contact; but she retained posses- 
sion of the premises. Some days after this she 


put her little Weickweicks to bed as usual, and 
went on an errand; returning home, she cried, 
“ Wieckweick,” “ Weickweick,” with all her ac- 
customed affection; but no little Weickweicks 
came running toher. Having forebodings of evil, 


| 
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she again cried, “ Weickweick” in a louder and 
sadder tone; but no response. When she entered 
her little house she found the bedding torn and lying 
promiscuously on the floor, but saw nothing of her 
children. In the agony of her soul she cried 
“ Weick weick,” “Weickweick” and instinctively 
stopped to listen. Just then she heard a feeble 
noise under the remnants of the bedding. and to 
her great delight she found one of her little Weick- 
weicks still breathing, though more dead than alive 
from the fall and fright. She at once took in the 
situation. Bimana in his cruel persecution, had 
sought out her home, torn up her bed, and mur- 
dered five of her children. Somehow in his haste, 
or by a kind providence, he did not see the one 
that escaped. Madam Mouse-Mus removed the 
living Weickweick to a safer place, and by her ten- 
der care soon restored him to his usual health. 

This sad affliction, added to the loss of her hus- 
band, was almost more than she could bear; but 
days came and went, and every day made little 
Weickweick more beautiful and more intelligent, 
and his mother finally transferred all the affection 
of her soul to him, and thus, in a measure, her 
grief wore away. 

I might tell you a great deal more about Madam 
Mouse-Mus’s tender care for little Weickweick, and 
about their many hair-breadth escapes from the 
cannibals; and about their many happy moments 
together; but space will not permit. I will only 
add, that even little mice are entitlei to our kind 
consideration. 


A. H. 
St. Paut, MINN. 


A Sagacious Dog. 

Mr. William Rackliffe of East Gloucester, has a 
very knowing dog, who is well worthy a news- 
paper paragraph. Five years ago, in 1873, at the 
fire on Front Street, Mr Rackliffe held the dog so 
that he saw the flames, and it made such an im- 
pression upon him that he has never forgotten it, 
and now, whenever a fire occurs, the dog is sure 
to give the alarm to his master. He had a habit 
of waking Mr. Rackliffe in the morning, and one 
morning he happened to awaken him just as the 
city clock was striking five. Mr. R. slowly 
counted five to the dog, and repeated it to him 
several times, saying, ‘“* Always call me when the 
clock strikes five.” Remarkable as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless true, the dog has never failed to 
come at that time to waken his master, and does 
so at the present day. 


Quincy. 

ANOTHER Doc Story. — Several days ago a 
dog belonging to J.S. McCrillis, came into his 
owner’s place of business with his foot bleeding 
very badly from a cut received in some unknown 
manner. Mr. McCrillis, after trying for some 
time in vain to stop the bleeding, summoned Dr. 
Butler, who upon examination found that one of 
the arteries had been severed. The doctor dressed 
the wound, the dog remaining very quiet, letting 
him do about as he wanted to, seeming to realize 
that he was quite badly hurt. The next morn- 
ing, on the doctor’s calling at the house, he was 
very much surprised to see the dog come running 
towards him, and, without any command, lie 
down and hold up his lame foot for the doctor to 
examine. The doctor has called several times 
since, and each visit the dog lies down immedi- 
ately and holds his foot up. The dog will, prob- 
ably, always be lame, and he seems to realize it, 
and desires the doctor to help him. He will not 


let him touch any foot but the injured one.— Trav- 
eller. 


Parrots. — M. Paul du Chaillu gives singular 
evidence of the teachableness of parrots in the 
wild state in Africa. One which had been taught 
to talk, also taught some twenty others therein by 
itself, and some of these, escaping, taught others 
in the forest, and he heard a flock of them chat- 


tering on top of a tree one day, to his astonish- 
ment. 
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Our Dumb 


The “Young Kittens’? and the Cat. 

At this season, when nearly every 
household has its family of kittens, 
our picture represents a frequent 
scene. 

There is the little mistress, with 
her arms quite full of kittens, each 
playfully striving to get away, and 
irom below the anxious mother cat 
earnestly watching every movement; 
all as you may see them in real lite. 
It is this which proves how successful 
the painter has been. We make it 
the text for giving our readers the 
greater part of the interesting arti- 
cle on the Cat, from the new Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica. 


“ The origin of the domestic Cat is 
sufficiently obscure to have become a 
matter of more, or less, probable con- 
jecture. Reference is made to it in 
Sanskrit writings two thousand years 
old, and still more ancient records of 
it are to be found in the monumental 
figures and cat mummies of Egypt. | 
The difficulty of recognizing this an- 
cestor in any single wild species, has 
led many naturalists, including Tem- 
minck, Pallas, and Blyth, to the con- 
clusion that the Felis domestica is the 
product of many species commingled. 
Although the cat has probably been 
domesticated quite as long as the 
dog, the number of distinct breeds 
inhabiting the same country, to 
which it has given rise, is strikingly 
small in comparison with those of 
the latter, — a fact owing, probably, 
to the nocturnal habits of the cat and 
the consequent difficulty in prevent- 


Engraved by Kilburn. 


YOUNG KITTENS. 


Painted by Knaus. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson and his Cat. 
Nor would it be just under this head, 
| to omit the fondness which he showed 
| for animals which he had taken under 
his protection. I never shall forget 
| the indulgence with which he treated 
Hodge, his cat: tor whom he himselt 
f | used to go cut and buy oysters, lest 
= | theservantshaving that trouble should 
f | take a dislike to the poor creature. I 
| am, unluckily, one of those who have 
an antipathy to a cat, so that I am un- 
| easy when in the room with one; and 
I own, | frequently suffered a good 
| deal trom the presence of the same 
Hodge. I recollect him one day 
scrambling up Dr. Johnson’s breast, 
apparently with much satisfaction, 
while my friend, smiling, and halt- 
| whistling, rubbed down his back, and 
| pulled him by the tail; and, when I 
observed he was a fine cat, saying: 
“ Why, yes, Sir; but I have had cats 
whom | liked better than this;” and 
then, as if perceiving Hodge to be out 
of countenance, adding, “but he is a 
very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.” 
This reminds me of the ludicrous 
account which he gave Mr. Langton, 
of the despicable state of a young gen- 
tleman of good family. “Sir, when I 
heard of him last, he was running 
abeut town shooting cats.” And 
then, in a sort of kindly reverie, he 
bethought himself of his own favorite 
cat, and said, ‘“‘ But Hodge shan’t be 
shot: no, no, Hodge shall not be 
shot.” — Boswell’s Johnson, Vol. IV., 
p. 137. 


Wade Hampton’s Cat. 
Tom is a Maltese, and is a magnit- 
icent specimen of his kind. He 


ing indiscriminate crossing. That it is not owing 
to any inherent want of variability, is proved by 
the very distinct breeds that have been developed 
in insular and other isolated situations, such as 
the tailless cat of the Isle of Man, which differs in 
size of head and length of limbs, as well as in ab- 
sence of tail, from the ordinary form, and the do- 
mestic cats of the Malayan Archipelago, in which 
the tail is short and truncated. The best known 
and most distinct varieties are the Tabby; the 
Tortoise Shell, or Spanish, with its pleasing mix- 
ture of black, white and yellow; the Chartreuse, 
of a bluish-gray color; and the Angora, with 
long silky hair of a dusky white, a favorite draw- 
ing-room pet, and the gentlest of ali the varieties. 
Among less known breeds are the Chinese, with 
pendulous ears, the red-colored breed of Tobolsk, 
and the twisted-tailed cats of Madagascar. The 
cat finds its way back from the most distant places, 
although conveyed thither under cover. How it 
performs such feats has long puzzled naturalists, 
and no theory that has yet been advanced seems 
adequately to meet the case. It has been con- 
tended recently by Mr. A. R. Wallace, that a cat 
which is being conveyed to a distance blindfold, 
will have its sense of smell in tull exercise, and 
will, by this means, take note of the successive 
odors it encounters on the way; that these will 
leave on its mind ‘a series of images, as distinct 
as those we should receive by the sense of sight, 
and that the recurrence of these odors in their 
proper inverse order,—every house, ditch, field, 
and village, having its own well-marked in- 
dividuality,—would make it an easy matter for the 
animal in question to follow- the identical route 
back, however many turnings and cross-roads it 
may have followed. 

6 rye | the ancient Egyptians the cat was 
sacred to Isis or the Moon; temples were raised, 
and sacrifices offered in its honor, and its body 
was embalmed at death. Nor is this feeling quite 
extinct among modern Egyptians, for in Cairo, at 


the present time, there is an endowment in opera- 
tion for the lodging and feeding of homeless cats. 


> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Cat“ Warned Out” ut Short Notice. 
A little time ago, a gray cat was seen hurrying 
along on the top of the yard fence with a helpless 


, young kitten in her mouth. She had been seen 


bearing one in the same direction a few minutes 


before. At first sight the spectator thought it a | 


rat; but the care she observed in holding her 
head high, to prevent its contact with the fence, 
together with her excited demeanor, led him to 
examine more closely. 

Puss was watched past the block, till other 
buildings shut her from sight. Within ten min- 
utes she repassed without her burden. Then a 
third kitten, and a fourth, were conveyed rapidly 
along the narrow highway. 

By this time, the watcher’s curiosity had in- 
duced him to call a boy, whom he directed to 
follow the cat to her base of supplies. This 
proved to be in an old building which some work- 
men had that morning begun to pull down. The 
movements of the cat had attracted their at- 
tention also; and one of the men had, in the 
the first instance, chased her some distance to 
make her drop her infant, but she kept it, though, 
as she might have thought, at the peril of her 
life. To the credit of his manhood, her fidelity 
brought him sudden repentance, so that he made 
amends by changing his point of attack on the 
old building so as not to interfere with her pur- 
pose. Brave and determined she came back once 
more, disappeared for an instant in a nook of the 
broken wall, and brought forth and bore away to 
a place of safety the last member of her young 
family. Her ready instinct evidently compre- 
hended the danger, and she was equal to the 
emergency ; she bethought her of another home, 
and started with plans fully arranged. 

Lavinia S. GOODWIN. 


measures exactly three feet from the 
tip of his nose to the tip of his tail, is fourteen 
inches high, weighs twelve pounds, and in all but 
disposition, looks every inch a dark young tiger. 
He has long been a member of the family, and 
contrary to all cat precedent, consented to accom- 
pany the Governor on the occasion of his removal 
from a former residence to the one he now occu- 
pies. When the Governor was in health, Tom 
was his constant companion in his daily walks 
about the yard, and would occasionally accom- 
pany him on more extended rambles through the 
adjacent woods. It made but little difference to 
Tom that his master was sometimes mounted on 
such occasions. Nothing daunted he would trudge 
along at the horse’s side tor hours together, per- 
fectly satisfied so long as he could “ keep up,” or 
even keep his kind master in sight. 

The Governor’s election t6 office was a serious 
blow to his queer follower, as it involved a daily 
separation which was eminently distasteful to 
him; but, like the sensible animal he is, he finally 
reconciled his own affections to the claim of pub- 
lic expediency, and contented himself each morn- 
ing with escorting His Excellency to the gate, at 
some distance from the house, when he bid him a 
sad, if silent, good-by, and returned to the house 
until evening. The Governor always observed 
as regular hours as posible in the discharge of 
his duties at the State House, and generally re- 
turned to his home at about the same time every 
evening. This regularity Tom seems to have 
remembered for his own benetit, as he proceeded 
to avail himself of it to the extent of hurrying 
back each afternoon a little before the appointed 
time to the gate, where he ever and anxiously 
remained to welcome his too-long absent friend 
on his return. When the Governor was brought 
home so severely injured, strict orders were given 
that he should see no visitors. In due time, how- 
ever, Tom was allowed to enter the sick-room, 
where he was a sympathizing attendant to his 
kind friend. — Charleston News and Courier, 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Old Colonel. 


That is what they called him, and he went by 
that name in the neighborhood. He was an old 
horse. My first knowledge of the Old Colonel 
was in the fall, two or three years ago. I had 
been spending the summer among the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, and had received — being 
an invalid — so much benefit from the fresh moun- 
tain air and the pure spring water, for which that 
State is so justly celebrated, that | had lengthened 
my visit into autumn, and had concluded to try 
some part of the winter there too, away from the 
piercing east winds of Boston. 

The Old Colonel had been, as I had learned, in 
his young days, a good-looking, high-spirited 
horse, and. had the credit of being a remarkably 
intelligent animal. There were still traces of 
these characteristics inhim. The man who owned 
him was the father of a large family of boys, and 
they delighted to tell of the “fine points” in the 
old horse, and the great feats he had performed in 
his younger days. Each of the boys as they grew 
up had, from time to time, a hand in driving him. 
At the time | first noticed the Old Colonel, two or 
three of the boys were at home, and would ex- 
hibit his speed on the roads, although his appear- 
ance indicated poor teed and failing strength; but 
the whip was applied to take the place of food and 
develop the speed and strength of the poor crea- 
ture. 

When used as a draught horse, I often noticed the 
overloads which they put on him, and the cruel 
manner in which they beat him to force him to 
move the load; but not always was I a silent 
spectator. For expostulations I received what 
might have been expected from such a source. 
Curses and cruelty often run together. 

I noticed, as time passed on, that the Old Colonel 
grew thinner and thinner, and could scarcely get 
about. When not at work, he was turned out to 
stray in the highway to pick up his living. He 
came along the road frequently, and into the yard 
by the house where I boarded, and | had, too often 
for my pleasure, opportunities to see him. As 
autumn advanced and the cold increased, the 

reen grass was turned brown by the frosts where 
it was not all eaten off, and the poor beast showed 
his want of food by the tightness of his skin, 
which was about all that was left to cover his 
bones and keep them from falling to pieces. Day 
after day I saw him dragging his feeble limbs 
along by the wayside, picking up what he could 

et to keep him from starvation. At length 

hanksgiving came. What had that poor, starved, 
dying creature to be thankful for? Doubt not. 
There ts a God in heaven! 

On the night before Thanksgiving day there 
came a snow-storm, and the snow fell to the depth 
of three or four inches. The morning following 
the Old Colonel came wallowing in the snow, 
along the road by my quarters, and the gate to 
the field, near by, being open, he walked in and 
pawed the snow from off the ground to get a bite 
of the stubble, kis Thanksgiving dinner! It was 
the last time that I saw him. A short time after- 
wards I learned that a kind neighbor had per- 
suaded his owner to allow him to be killed, and 
so be relieved from his sufferings. They led the 
poor, abused, starved Old Colonel to the woods 
A kind blow laid him down in the soft snow — 
warmer than the hearts of that father and those 
sons — to rest and to sleep! Some may say, never 
to wake; but I think there is an account to be 
settled. The law of retribution will be executed 
by a just God, the Creator of all! 

LEWIS JOSSELYN. 


> 


Bearing-Reins. Answers of Coachmen. 

The answers that the Liverpool Ladies’ Com- 
mittee received, will prove that at least they are 
doing their best, and also that all coachmen are 
not to be charged, as they often are, with being 
the pay of the hateful bearing-rein. Sub- 
joined are the questions, and some answers taken 
at randcm from many more :— 


4 If you have discontinued its use, how long 
have you done so? 

5 Have you found any beneficial results since 
your discontinuance of it? 

6. Are you aware that the use of the bearing- 
rein, according to the highest veterinary authori- 
ties, is often the cause of roaring, megrims, .in- 
flammation, &c., and also causes unnatural strain 
to be put on the spine and sinews of the legs ? 

7. Will you give your horses a fair unprejudiced 
trial without the bearing-rein, and forward to me 
the conclusions you may arrive at either for or 
against it ? 

Answers by A. W.: 1. No.——2. It is of no 
use at all; it causes the horse great pain in con- 
tinually chucking his head, as it were, to ease him- 
self. —— 4. Two years and three months. —— 5. 
I have found great benefit in the discontinuance of 
it, both as regards style and speed: my horses go 
freer and carry more flesh. —— 6. I am aware of 
the fact and can prove it.—— 7. I have tried m 
horses long enough, and I am quite satisfied wit. 
the results, which are most beneficial to me as 
well as the horses. 

Answers by J. O’B.: 1. No.——2. No real 
use, but punishment, not allowing the horse the 
free use of action. I also consider it dangerous ; 
if the animal falls and the rein gets under the 
shaft, it prevents the horse from recovering itself. 
— 4. This last ten years. —— 5. Yes; I find the 
horse does not get so fatigued. —— 6. No. 

Answers by C.: 1. No. ——2. None what- 
ever. —— 3. Yes.—4. Two months. 5. Yes. 
—— 6. I perfectly agree with your remarks. —— 
7. Ihave done so and found it better.— Animal 
World 


[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.) 
Mistaken hindness to Horses. 

Many drivers water their horses on the road as 
often as opportunity offers. The horse finally 
wants no more, but the driver wishes to make the 
water useful to the animal, and pours it on his 
legs “in order to cool his feet.” But what is the 
result of such sudden cooling and wetting? The 
horse will be attacked with rheumatic pains and 
his thighs will very soon become stiff. In conse- 
quence whereof, instead of a refreshment, the ani- 
mal has received a torture, all done with good 
intentions. 

{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Story of a Maine Horse. 

Dr. H.’s horse has a remarkable habit of un- 
fastening his halter with his teeth, so that how- 
ever tightly he may seem to be secured at night, 
he is loose in the morning. One night, he was 
put into a box-stall. In the morning, the door of 
the stall was open, and a calf, which had been 
placed in the next stall, was peacefully lying 
beside the horse. During the night, the horse 
had opened his stall door, gone and untied the 
calf’s halter, and invited it to keep him company. 


etching 

The great difficulty in matching horses or find- 
ing a pair of good matched horses is well-known 
to dealers. Single horses of some style and finish 
can be found, but the great difficulty is in match- 
ing them. This is owing to the miscellaneous 
way in which horses have been bred for the last 
twenty years. A matched team sixteen hands 
high, well made, with style and finish, are hard to 
find, and command a fancy price; whereas five 
and twenty years ago any number of such teams 
could be picked up in Kentucky. Another cause 
of this lack of coachers is owing to the mania for 
breeding trotters which have been bred far beyond 
their demand. If farmers will turn their attention to 
breeding fine coach-horses they will find a ready 
market, save the expense they annually incur in 
developing the speed of young trotters, and do to 
themselves and the State great profit.—Kentucky 
Inve Stock Record. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in April. 


Whole number of complaints received, 135; viz., Beating, 11; 
overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 2; driving when 
lame or galled, 41; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
16; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 3; cruelly transport- 
ing, 1; defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 51. 

medied without prosecution, 59; warnings issued, 36; not 
substantiated, 24; not found, 8; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 4. 
Animals killed, 21; temporarily taken from work, 49. 


Receipts by the Society in April. 


FINEs. 


Municipal Court.— Brighton District, $3. 
Witness fees, $6.10. ‘Total, $9.10. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Oliver W. Peabody, $100; a Friend, $50; Mrs. Abel Adams, 
$20; Miss B. T. Randall, $3; Miss E. Dow, $3; W. P. Nightin- 
gale, $1; ‘‘a Mite,” $1. 


Ten DOLLARS EACH. 

Dr. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. C M. Barnard, 
Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, James Davis, Mrs. J. L. Roberts, Mrs. 
M. O. Johnson, Miss 8. J. White, a Friend, Laban Pratt, J. 
Boyle O’Reilly, Henry Lee, G. J. F Bryant, Mra. E. B. Bige- 
low, David W. Simonds, Stephen Salisbury, Mrs. E. 8 Morton, 
Mrs. A. B. Hall, A. M. Howland, Mrs. C. Mifflin, Miss L. 
Thompson, Mrs. 8. Hooper, Miss A. 8. Hooper. 


Five EACH. 

Miss J. F. Dow, Miss C. Dow, Miss M. C. Tolman, C. J. Hig- 
ginson, Miss C. Merriam, Miss H, Merriam, Mrs. 8. E. Sawyer, 
A. W. Lamson, Miss M. A Ciark, Miss A. Clark, Dr. G. C. Car- 
ter, A. Gilbert, R. E. Apthorp, Miss M. E. C. White, A. Mor- 
rison, Dr. Francis Minot, Geo. D. Oxnard, Mra. C. W. Oxnard, 
E. W. Hoyt, Mrs. D. Merriman, Miss I. Meredith, Miss E. Wag- 
staff, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Wm. Endicott, Mrs. L. Emerson, Miss 
P. W.8 Canfield, Gco. F. Farley, Hon. Chas. Adame, Jr., Mrs. 
E. W. Gay, J C. Burrage, A. B. Hall & Co., Jim Hall, Nannie 
Hall, Charles Nash, Miss E. 8. Nash, Johunie, Charles F. Brad. 
ford, Henry Grew, Charles H. Brown, H. P. Bowditch, M. D., 
Henry Day, Miss C. M. Lamson, Miss Lucy Kittredge. Total, 
$623. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Thomas R. Hazard, $12.83; Miss B. L. Richmond, $4.50; M. 
Vassar, Jr., $6.60; Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $3; E. Kendall, $5; J.B. 
Davis, $2; H. 8. Anderson, $2. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 


F. M. Mackay, W. Lewis, M. R. Brigham, N. W. Appleton, 
A. B. Bartlett, I. N. Fitts, E. C, Gordon, L. Huntress, N. P. 
Houghton, L. A. Denslow, F. Curtis, P. P. Wetherell, 8. Jen- 
kins, F. Ham, M. R. Baxter, H. E. Henshaw, R. C. Hall. 
Total, $52.93. 


BEQUEST. 


H. R. Hinckley, executor of the estate of Dr. W. W. More. 
land, on account, $525. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


M. Vassar, Jr., $1.65; Mrs. Browne, 10 cts.; Miss B. L. Rich. 
mond, 50 cts.; W. F. Huidekoper, 25 cts.; A. Firth, $3.20. 
Total, $5.70. 


OTHER Sums. 


Codman & Freeman, $8; B. 'T. Dowse, $15. Total, $23. 
Total amount received in April, $1,238.73. : 
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8 Our Dumb Animals. 
| 1. Do you use the bearing-rein ? 
| 2. Can you say of what real use it is? 
| 3. Did you ever give your horses a fair trial 
| without it? | 
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